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Another—and another—and another.—— 
Had I three ears I'd hear thee. 
Macneta, 


STARTLE not, gentle reader—we believe not in the 
dectrine of the transmigration of souls ; and therefore be- 
seech vou consider not the “ Spirit of the Forum” as the 
same which once dwelt in the * Casket,” or animated the 
bosom of “ The Lounger.” The treasures of the former, 
with the refined and elegant productions of the latter, now 
slumber side by side—* in the tomb of the Capuiets.”” But 
peace be to their ashes. Their at shall never perish, 
so long as the breast of Bremenr,* shall heave with this vi- 
tal tide, or Sronez read the story of his “ Lounger’s”’ mel- 
ancholy fate in the—bill of its mortality. 





* Bement.——For the benefit of unlearned readers we will re- 
mark, that Bement was the publisher of a small periodical paper 
yclep’d ‘ the Casket’—the child of about 36 Fathers; notwith- 
standing the which circumstance it scon died fatherless, ‘To this 
su “the Lounger,” a child almost without a father, which 
lived upon this “‘ mundane sphere’’ about the space of six months, 
and died without a struggle or a groan—*t wnwept—unsung.”’ 

Without as many fathers as the former, or as much puffing as 
the latter, the present publication has made out to find its way 
into this miserable world, with a very slender constitution. But 
we trust that if it meets with some good nursing, and not many 
hard knocks, it may even grow up to “ man's estate’’—for the 
which the Editors will ever pray. 
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In sober seriousness—the persons who intend to be en- 
gaged in this-publication, the first number of which they 
now present to their fellow citizens, are anxious to obtain 
that liberal share of attention and patronage, which though 
they may not strictly merit, is yet necessary to the success 
of their undertaking. Having in their view those former 
publications above alluded to, and the ill success of which 
stares them fuil im the face, as an awful warning; yet con- 
scious of the rectitude of their intentions, and emboldened 
by a difference of plan from either, they are willing to ad- 
venture their little bark upon the troubled waters oi public 
sentiment, trusting in more cheering prospects, and to more 
favoring gales. 

Ever since the institution known by the name of the 
** Forum of the City of Hudson” commenced its operations, 
the Editors have regularly attended its meetings, and are 
not ashamed to profess themselves highly gratified with the 
various exhibitions of the talents and genius of its members. 
As it regards the Editors, they have taken but comparative- 
ly a small share in the business of the society, although 
they have subscribed its constitution, and are heartily ea- 
gaged in the advancement of its influence. ‘Their abilities 
do not enable them to make any pretensions as public speak- 
ers ; and they therefore desire to improve themselves, and 
perhaps in some degree to benefit others, by the essays 
they shall offer. 

‘The present publication, then, as its first title denotes, 
is connected with the institution in our city which bears the 
appellation of “The Forum.” The object of the Editors 
is exactly this: They wish to improve themselves in com- 
position; and desire to publish, because they are conscious 
that they shall bestow much more labour and attention on 
an essay which is to meet the public eye, than they would 
were it written only to be examined by themselves, and then 
to lie on their shelves neglected. It is moreover their de- 
sire, if not assuming too much, to do some benefit to the 
society, by introducing considerations relating to its con- 
stitution and laws, and to the general design of its institu- 
tion ; by observations on the internal management of the so- 
ciety, on the several duties of the officers and members,— 
and by remarks on the manner in which the various duties 
are performed—not forbearing to censure where censure is 
deemed necessary, nor omitting to praise where praise is 
thought due.-—The Editors also intend that one division of 
their attention shall be devoted to digesting and arranging a 
summary of the arguments used in the discussion of some of 
the most important questions, so that at least a portion of 
these pages will be useful to those who may be engaged in fu- 
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ture discussions, as places of reference ; and also to those 
who may not have been present at the discussion itself. It 
js also their intention, as often as they deem proper, to ask 
leave to publish, either the whole,.or extracts from any, of 
the addresses which may be delivered to the society. 

By the second title of this paper, the “ Hudson Remark- 
er,” the public may perceive that the Editors intend to al- 
low themselves considerable latitude of observation, and to 
render their paper, if possible, a matter of some interest to 
their fellow citizens in general. For this purpose they will 
take the liberty of occasionally remarking upon the public 
transactions and institutions of our city; and although this 
= will issue from the federal press, yet the Editors, di- 
vided among themselves as they are in political sentiments, 
are firmly united in the present undertaking ; and disclaim- 
ing all party considerations, will direct their attention sole- 
ly to the objects in view—innocent recreation and intellec- 
tual and moral improvement. They make Mr. Conss their 
printer, because he is a member of the Society, and upon the 
whole worthy of their attention as a tolerably honest and de- 
serving character. 

The efforts of the Editors will also be directed, as occa- 
sions may serve, to advance the cause of religion and mo- 
rality ; and they do not intend to admit within these pages 
any thing which is not in strict conformity with both. 

The Editors trust also that the Female part of the com- 
munity will not disdain to notice their publication ; and, to 
enlist the prejudices of the fair sex somewhat in their fa- 
vour, they will promise their endeavours to make these 

ages in a measure interesting to them, and they are even 
inclined to promise that occasionally, though their efforts 
must be feeble, they will try their wings in the flights of 
Poesy. 

The Editors do not intend to publish this paper with pe- 
riodical regularity. ‘They cannot be shackled by time, but 
must publish when they please. If they can prepare a num- 
* ber once in two weeks they will ; and if it takes three, four, 
or five, they cannot regard it. They wish sincerely for 
the encouragement of the public; but are not inclined to 
agen) it, at the expense of that attention which ought to 

e paid to their more peculiar avocations. ‘This liberty, 
then, which the editors have allowed themselves of publish- 
ing when they please, they must remark, will be of great 
advantage, as it enables them to promise that they will not 
present to the public eye any hasty or ill digested produc- 
tions. 

If it were neeessary, the Editors would take this oppor- 
tunity of disclaiming all pecuniary considerations ; but they 
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well know it will approach the miraculous if they do not lose 
by the undertaking. At any rate, all they ask is sufficient 
encouragement to prevent their paper being “ damn’d to 
everlasting fame”—by the curses of the printer and his 
devils. 'To prevent this “ consummation,” not “ devoutl 
to be wished,”’ the price of each number, containing like 
the present 16 octavo pages, will be ons suitiinc; which, 
though 8 more than the matter will be worth, is yet 
less than is charged for most periodical publications ;—and 
even upon these terms it will be necessary to obtain 160 
subscriders who will pay, in order to cover the expenses. 
If any more should be received than is necessary to dis- 
charge the printer’s bill, with the charges of agency, &c. 
the overplus will be put into the hands of the treasurer of 
the Female Benevolent Society, to assist that laudable in- 
stitution in the work of love in which it is engaged—the 
melioration of the condition of the poor. 

Thus far the Editors have disclosed their intentions ; but 
if, in the prosecution of the undertaking, circumstances 
should require any alteration in the pian, they will consider 
themselves at liberty to pursue such a course as they may 
deem proper. ) 

The Editors do not intend to disclose their names, al- 
though conjecture wii! no doubt be active, and give the 
credit (if credit there should be) te many an individual 
whose pretensions will perhaps be no better than might 
be urged by the “man in the moon.” This determination 
is not the result of any affected modesty, but ef the conyic- 
tion that these papers will be more acceptable, if the weit- 
ers are not roe ere! known. If their design meets the 
approbation of their fellow members and citizens, the Ed- 
itors will feel themselves contented, and seek no other 
praise than this will convey to them: and if, on the other 
hand, the present undertaking is deemed unnecessary and 
obtrusive, pride dictates that they should keep themselves 
in * dignified retirement.” 

The Editors also desire to avail themselves of the assist- . 
ance of those who may wish to write for this paper; and 
any communication, addressed to the Editors, and left 
with the printer, will be attended to, and published if it 
meet with their approbation. 

Thus the Editors have explained the motives and the ob- 
ject of their undertaking. They solicit the patronage and 
the candor of their fellow citizens. If these are liberally ex- 
tended, they flatter themselves that their paper shall verify 
the wish expressed in its motto—“‘ Er pRODESSE VOLUNT, 
ET DELECTARE === 3” “ both to please and instruct.” 
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OURSELVES. 
‘* T can call spirits from the vasty deep.’”*—Shak. 


Ir is a laudable curiosity which pervades thy bosom, gen- 
tle reader, to become acquainted with the fortunes and 
characters of the sadiidieade, who have se benevolently un- 
dertaken to minister to thy edification and amusement.— 
How, indeed, without such knowledge, canst thou deter- 
mine what degree of regard to bestow upon our labours ? 
For true it is, that the value of a person’s advice often de- 
pends more on the contents of his purse, than of his head ; 
and the poignancy of his wit is measured more by the od- 
dity of his personal appearance,—by the length of his nose, 
or the deformity of his features,—than by any reference to 
moral worth, or propriety of demeanour. 

In order to nat 4 an inquiry so natural, it has been cus- 
tomary for our predecessors in this walk te delineate to the 
public their own characters; to describe their occupations, 
their amusements, their studies, and the opportunities which 
they might possess of detecting and exposing the follies and 
vices which openly or covertly prevail t society. In pur- 
suance of a custom so generaliy sanctioned, the members 
of our club have deputed me, their unworthy associate, to 
give to the world some of the particulars of our private his- 
tory. 

It is unnecessay to recount the origin of our little frater- 
nity. Let it suffice thee, gentle reader, to kuow that it ex- 
ists ; and, as its members trust, will continue to exist ;— 
whether the world,—that is to say, the inhabitants of this 
good city,—shall bestow on their labours the cheering smile 
of approbation, or chill the ardor of their hopes by consien- 
ing these their earliest attempts to unmerited oblivion. ‘The 
tie which binds them to each other does not depend on the 
will of the people, and cannot be severed by their frown. 
It behoves me, however, to make the unwelcome confession, 
that we are not the favorites of fortune. The necessity of 
this step gives me pain, because I am sensible how much it 
must detract from the dignity and authority of our occasion- 
al counsel, in the eyes of those who may perhaps stand most 
in need of it; and because this circumstance puts it out of 
our power to offer our lucubrations gratis to the attention 
of our fellow citizens. But since it is an established max- 
im, that “ bought wit is always the best,” perhaps our un- 
avoidable want of politeness in this respect will be no bar to 
the good opinion of those whose favour the club would be 
most anxious to conciliate. Will it not likewise be some 
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atonement for this glaring deficiency, if I inform thee, gen- 
tle reader, as a secret, that some of my brethren,—nay, even 
my individual self along with them,—are as ugly as Atsop 
or Scarron? Will not this quiet thy apprehensions for our 
success ° when, moreover, we have, in addition, the taci- 
turnity of a Spectator, the gravity of a Bickerstaffe, and 
the learning of a Scriblerus ? 

I might go on to point out the hall where our meetings 
are holden, the particular districts of the city which each 
one'is appointed to inspect, and the places where we some- 
times may be seen among the fashionable loungers of the 
day; but as these, gentle reader, are points which it does 
not absolutely concern thee to know, and which we are lit- 
tle disposed to communicate, I pass them over, .and pro- 
ceed to bring the club itself directly before the public. For 
this purpose I will endeavour to describe the scene. and 
embody the observations which crowded upen me on the 
memorable evening when I was first initiated into the mys- 
teries of the society; and © for the pen of a Goldsmith or 
a Crabbe, to do justice to the theme! or would that my breth- 
ren had selected some one with powers more adequate to 
the task! 3 

I know not to what lucky star to attribute the good for- 
iune which introduced me to the notice of the fraternity. 
They had marked, it seems, at the meetings of the Forum, 
the graceful deformity of my person, (to be more particu- 
larly noticed hereafter,) and the happy talent which 1 pos- 
sess of either saying nothing at all, or nothing to the pur- 
pose, on the diflerent questions. So many ethers. howev- 
er, are fortunately blessed with the latter qualification, that 
i fear my pretensions rested solely on the former. How- 
ever this may be, the learned Secretary, (of whom I shall 
speak presently) one day surprised me by a visit, and a 
cordial invitation to become a member of the honourable 
corporation of which he was the worthy representative. I 
thankfully complied, and a time was appointed for the au- 
gust ceremony of admission. 

The expected evening came at length, and at the pre- 
scribed hour, I hastened to the place of rendezvous, and 
sent in my name. The Secretary himself came out, and 
conducting me through several passages well calculated to 
elude the search of impertinent curiosity, ushered’ me into 
the presence of a full meeting of the society. ‘The Presi- 
dent was seated alone at the head of the table. At his 
left hand was placed the bust of Demosthenes; that of 
Cicero was on his right, because the eloquence of the latter 
was more immediately connected with the Forum. At the 
back of the President’s chair, behind the bust of Cicero, 
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hung a portrait of the celebrated Hortensia;* and further 
to the left was another of a certain * old lady,” whose elo- 
quence surpassed “all Greek, all Roman fame.” The re- 
maining part of the walls was covered with appropriate ta- 
pestry ; and as the shield of Achilles represented the dif- 
ferent arts of peace and war, so here were depicted the 
raging billows of a wordy conflicts; and various were the 
scenes of attack and defence; of victory and defeat; of 
conquest, but not of submission. ‘The President endeav- 
oured to rise as I entered ; but being short in stature, and 
of course perched upon an elevated chair in order to reach 
the level of the other members, his foot slipped in the at- 
tempt, and he had well nigh fallen headlong on the floor. 
A lurking smile played upon the countenances of the mem- 
bers, but was instantly dissipated by a stern look from the 
President as he recovered his footing. Advancing at 
length, he gave me the brotherly embrace ; and having led 
me to a seat at the end of the table opposite to himself, re- 
sumed his station without having spoken a word. His si- 
lence seemed a little remarkable, but I discovered after- 
wards that it is the distinguishing trait of his character, 
and is supposed to conceal from public view, an uncom- 
mon fund of good sense; and, as some conjecture, a re- 
markable pregnancy of wit. After he was again seated, 
like a second Jupiter, he * shook his ambrosial curls and 
gave the nod” to the Secretary, who immediately proceed- 
ed to read the constitution, of which I remember some of 
the principal articles ; as follows: 

PreamsL_e. We, whose names are undersigned, being 
desirous of the prosperity of the Forum of the city of Hud- 
son, as well as of our own intellectual advancement; “ feel 
itour duty, in conformity with the grand and ennobling 
precepts of liberty, to form ourselves into an association 
that has for its object the improvement of the understand- 
ing, the refinement and elevation of all the social feelings of 
the heart;”” by watching over the interests of the Forum : 
by mutual criticisms ; and by combining with the gravity 
of sober discussion, the cheerfulness of desultory conver- 
sation, and occasionally the enlivening sallies of fantastic 
mirth. 

Arr. 1. This association shall consist of no more than 
seven members. No person shall be qualified to become a 
member, unless he possess some peculiar eccentricity oi 
character, or singularity of person, which has been display- 
ed to advantage during the discussions at the Forum. 





* A Roman lady, daughter of the orator Hortensius, and her- 
self a public speaker, 
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Arr. 2. No person shall become a member, except by 
the unanimous invitation of the society. If any person 
shall request such honor for himself, such request shall op- 
erate as a perpetual bar to his admission. 

Art. 3. Each member shall pay twenty-five cents per 
month, to be expended in segars and other necessaries. No 
member to smoke more than ten segars during each meeting. 

Art. 4. In order to obtain the countenance of the Mor- 
al Society, the members of this association will permit no 
liquors of any kind to be drank at the meeting;—except 
wine on extraordinary occasions. 

Arr. 5. In compliance with the prevailing taste of the 
city, no person shall be admitted to full standing in the 
club, until he give the true solution of one or more conun- 
«trums, to be proposed by the Secretary at the first meetin 
to which the candidate shall be introduced; and until he 
discover such solution he shall be debarred the privilege of 
smoking during the meetings. 

There were some other articles, which being of minor 
importance, I did not trouble myself particularly to remem- 
ber ; but put my signature to the constitution, not however 
without some misgivings on account of the unlucky fifth 
article. For although in frequenting the genteel circles of 
the city, I had enjoyed constant opportunity of becoming 
familiar with that noble species of wit yclep’d a conundrum, 
and had even been able to tell why Mr. C******’s little 
finger was like a fixed star; yet when I recollected the 
learning of the Secretary, and the depth of his researches, 
it was impossible to be entirely tranquil. He now rose 
with great gravity, and proposed the following: ‘* Why is 
a lawyer like a looking-glass ?”? I was allowed until the 
succeeding meeting to find out the solution, and I give 
thee, gentle reader, the interval before the appearance of 
our next paper, to make the same discovery. 

All these preliminaries being adjusted, and the occasion 
falling within the limitation of extraordinary, it was silent- 
ly resolved to bless ourselves with a moderate potion of 
wine,—* interiore nota Falerni.” ‘The influence of the 
mirth-inspiring cordial was soon visible. ‘The members, 
although deeply pondering upon forensic disputations, were 
not insensible of its power: even the hitherto invincible 
taciturnity of the President seemed to relax. 


‘* Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Seepe mero caluisse virtus.”” Hor. 


Which for the benefit of our fair admirers may be thus 
rendered. 


Tis said, e’en the virtue of Cato severe, 
Was wont to wax warm over wine and good cheer 
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The conversation became animated and interesting ; but 
of the subjects to which it related, I am not at this time 
about to inform thee, gentle reader. Suffice it to say, that 
at this very meeting, and perhaps in consequence of the 
Falernum, the project was started of which thou here be- 
holdest the first fruits,—the establishment of this paper, to 
impart to the public the benefits which the members of the 
club had hitherto monopolized, and to inspire those trains 
of thought in the minds of our fellow citizens which superi- 
or advantages had awakened in our own. 

In furtherance of this object it was also determined to 
solicit assistance, through the medium of the printer, from 
the votaries of taste and literature with whom this city 
abounds ; and the following articles, among others, were 
entered into with reference to such communications. 

1. No essay shall be published without critical consider- 
ation. 

2. The Spirirs hold themselves in honor bound not te 
disclose the author of any such essay. 

The plan however was not matured, nor all the prelimi- 
naries finally arranged until after it had been fully discussed 
at several meetings ; and I hope the public wii give us 
credit for our deliberation in a matter of such importance. 
It was thought proper to assign to each member a different 
department of the work, and the actual distribution will be 
exhibited in the progress of the publication. My charge, as 
has been hinted, is the personal affairs of the Society. 

I have yet spoken in general terms only of our associa- 
tion, without entering upon the characters of individual 
members. Particular sketches however are necessary, be- 
cause the materials are heterogeneous, the only point of re- 
semblance among them being this, that ¢ach one differs from 
all the rest. Let me therefore, gentle reader, introduce 
thee to our worthy President. 

This gentleman, as may have been perceived already, is 
distinguished by a remarkable love of silence, and the min- 
iature form of his person. Such is his veneration for taci- 
turnity, that wherever he perceives a regard for it in an- 
other person, the circumstance overbalances in his view a 
thousand weighty objections. He forgives Aspasia all her 
slips of conduct ;—nay even professes himself her warm 
admirer, because she told a prating coxcomb that the city 
of Sigeeum* was the most delightful in the dominions of 
Greece. He is not, like the * Antiquary,’ the despiser of 
all modern woman kind ; for it is whispered that the ten- 
der passion has already stormed the outworks of his heart, 





* Or of silence. 


B 
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and is fast making approaches to the citadel itself ;—being 
inspired by the irresistible and unheard of charms of a Lad 
who speaks only when she is first addressed. He hopes, it 
is said, that * he has made a conquest ;”” though as the af- 
fair is yet only rumored, I cannot vouch for any facts; but - 
if any certain information shall transpire, it will fall within 
my province, to communicate it to the public, for the edifi- 
cation of those who may wish to introduce the mode of 
making love in dumb shew, so little practised at the present 
day. The good man has travelled much, and, for aught we 
know, made many ‘Reyer observations on the different 
countries over which he has wandered. He once visited 
the plain of Troy,—made an excursion to the ‘scite of his 
favorite Sigeeum, and then journeying to the east, explored 
the situation of Babylon, and brought away two bricks 
from the ruins of the tower of Babel. One of these precious 
specimens of antiquity he has lately presented to the learn- 
ed Doctor Mitchell, whe informs him that the characters 
upon it are undoubtedly part of the alphabet of that lan- 
guage which prevailed before the confusion of tongues. 
The great number, and worn appearance of the books in the 
President’s library argue the extent and assiduity of his 
reading ;—though he possesses many which he has never 
read, and which indeed he never can peruse. His exer- 
tions at the Forum have likewise all been rendered sub si- 
lentio s—his short stature not permitting him to speak with- 
out mounting upon a bench or table, to the great annoyance 
of his bashfulness; but how many of the brilliant arguments 
which have there been displayed (metaphysical excepted) 
were the productions of his pen, it is not for me to declare. 
As President of the club he preserves the most perfect de- 
corum merely by the “ terrors of his frown,” which create 
a more lasting impression than the severest censures when 
embodied in language. 

The Secretary, Mr. Scrtp_ervs, is a lineal descendant of 
the renowned Martin Scriblerus, of learned memory, and 
well sustains the fame which his illustrious ancestors ac- 
quired for the family. He is in possession of the individu- 
al shield which served the infant Martin as a cradle; and 
which is again incrusted with the venerable rust of antiqui- 
ty, more precious in his eyes than fine gold. His research- 
es have been pursued to the profoundest recesses, to which 
human genius can ever hope to penetrate; and mighty are 
the secrets which he has discovered, and vast the lore with 
which his mind is stored ;—some of which he benignly in- 
tends to lay before the public in the course of our publica- 
tion. He has been engaged for some time past upon the 
President’s remaining brick, and has fully adopted the opin- 
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ion of Doctor Mitchell, with respect to the nature and anti* 

uity of the characters; so that hereafter the Doctor will 

oubtless consider the point as indisputably settled. A per- 
son of the Secretary’s intellect and temperament can hard- 
ly be expected to regulate himself by the dull apprehensions 
of ordinary mortals ; and though to them he may some- 
times appear to soar so high, that “ the wearied stars may 
rest upon his head,”— sublimi feriat sidera vertice,” or 
at others seem to mount upon a flash of the “ arctic boreal- 
is,”’—yet in general his good sense directs him in the path 
where all may follow and admire him. The Forum has 
but recently enjoyed the advantage of his labours,—and 
while the audience have listened to the acuteness of his 
reasonings and the brilliancy of his fancy, they have little 
suspected the latent treasures of his mind or the suscepti- 
bility of his soul. ‘To his exertions may be attributed the 
increased interest which has lately been taken in the dis- 
cussions. His extensive knowledge of the human heart has 
given him the key of the President’s countenance, and en- 
ables him to read and explain all that the good man would 
utter if he could. By this means Mr. Scriblerus has become 
the mouth piece of the President,—an Aaron to this se- 
cond Moses. 

In our next paper, gentle reader, I will introduce thee to 
the other members, and aT to thy most humble 


and devoted servant, myself. GLENDOWER. 
K 





ON THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 
No. 1. 


_ § Even so it is not the will of your Father which is in Heaven. 
that one of these little ones should perish.’’ Matt. 18th chap. 
14th verse. 


Tue present Essay may be considered as on one of those 
suhjects upon which more has already been written than 
ever has or probably ever. will be read; and it may per- 
haps be asked by many who have taken but a superficial 
view of the subject, how can it be possible that on a mat- 
ter involving apparently so little intricacy there can be any 
necessity for ringing eternal changes upon a set of hack- 
neyed observations ? But this question would be setting 
out with the assumption of a fact, the existence of which 
will in no wise be conceded. It is not true that the ques- 
tion involves but little intricacy, on the contrary it is one 
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most difficult as well as one of the most interesting subjects 
which in these latter years has been brought to the bar of 
ublic investigation. ‘The writers are perfectly aware that 

into whatever system of remark they may enter, they are 

treading upon ground which has been ably preoccupied by 

men of the greatest abilities, and of the utmost weight of 
character, both on this, and on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic ; and while they marshal themselves on the side of 
those who in either country have pleaded the cause of the 
poor and ignorant, they cannot deny to the opposers of the 
unlimited extension of education merit at least for the inge- 
nuity with which they have managed their argument. It 
would not perhaps be paying a compliment to their coun- 
try, at the expense of their integrity, should the writers re- 
iterate the observation of the vast political difference be- 
tween the subject as treated in reference to this, or to the 
nations of the European continent. Enlightened education 
is always the friend and ally of civil and religious liberty, 
and while it is contended to be the interest of some of the 
governments of Europe to keep the minds of the people en- 
veloped in that darkness of intellect which may be felt, it 
is the policy always incident to a free picereenyt. to dif- 
fuse the light of knowledge over the whole compass of its 
jurisdjction. But this is in some measure wandering from 
the subject. The writers do not intend at all to enter into 
the investigation of the merits of the question whether ar 
not the poor ought to be educated ; neither do they intend 
immediately to notice the difficulties which lie in the way 
of the accomplishment of the object. They are conscious 
that the best means of educating the poor—the support of 
government, and a variety of considerations connected with 
this subject, are matters to the investigation of which their 
capacities are not completely equal, and while they are 
convinced of some radical defect in the provisionary stat- 
utes concerning the general management of the poor, their 
minds are not yet made up as it regards the principles upon 
‘ which a reformation should be conducted. These things 
will form matter of future consideration,—when they shall 
have fully satisfied themselves by zealous application to 
the subject. 

At present the writers do not intend to enter upon the 
discussion of any disputed point. They intend to go upon 
the broad principle, that as the sideetal oie is destined by 
its creator to shine with equal brightness upon the small 
and great; so also that the sun of knowledge is not to be 
obscured while the hand of man, through the appointment 
of his Maker, is strong enough to rend the veil of ignorance. 
and open an entrance for its kindly beams. 
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The subject of the education of the poor would not have 
been taken up at the present, and in all probability not at 
all, had not circumstances peculiarly interesting to the wri- 
ters as citizens, by a natural impulse directed their atten- 
tion to the subject. They behold with great gratification 
the commencement of a building calculated for the accom- 
modation of 5 or 400 scholars who, taken from among the 
children of the poor, are to be educated according to the 
system of Lancaster. ‘This is an undertaking which does 
honor to the gentlemen by whom it was projected, and it is 
the intention of the writers in a series of Essays (should 
this paper meet with that encouragement which will justify 
its continuance) to press upon the minds of their fellow-cit- 
izens, the necessity and importance of their united exer- 
tions to further the intended object. 

In this their preliminary Essay, the writers need on- 
ly to lay open the general course, which they intend to pur- 
sue. ‘They have headed their essay with a verse taken from 
the gospel of St. Matthew, but they assure the readers they 
have no intention of sermonizing ; all they mean to offer is, 
some plain considerations under the following important 
divisions—and they use, as it were, a text for the conve- 
nience of the arrangement which it offers. 

The Saviour of the world declares—* Even so it is not 
the will of your Father which is in Heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish ;”? and education will be consider- 
ed as preventing those characterized as “ little ones”—by 
whom may be understood the children of the poor—from 
perishing— 
1—To themselves, 
2—To their country, 
3—To their God. 


In the next Essay, should public support not be denied te 
the present publication, the subject will be continued. 





FORUM. 









Tue Forum or rae Crry or Hupson was mstituted in the 
month of January last. Its more immediate object, is im- 
provement in public speaking, The success, in this particular, 
has been greater than was anticipated in so short a period. In 
other respects it has far exceeded expectation. The efforts of 
the debaters have upon a!! occasions been witnessed by a nuiner- 
ous assembly of respectable and intelligent individuals. ‘Phe 
Censtitution prescribes a choice of Officers once in three montis. 


14 _ SPIRIT OF THE FORUM, 


On the 2d inst. the following gentlemen were elected to fill the 
offices attached to their respective names,— 


Rev. Ezra Sampson, President. 
Bensamin F. Stanton, Ist 
Greeory T. Bevext, 2d Vice Presidents, 
Dr. Samuet Wuire, 3d 
Mr. Joun Hotroyp, Secretary. 
CampsecL Busynewu, Treasurer. 


ALEXANDER Corrin, Esq, formerly the first Vice President, 
declined a re-election. 


MBs, Society meets every Wednesday evening, at the Court 
oom. 


The following questions have been debated in the order in 
which they stand: 


Ought the Representative of a People to be guided by his own 
individual opinion, rather than by the will of his Constituents ? 

is more Glory to be acquired in the Cabinet than in the Field? 

Do works of Fancy and Imagination, (embracing only works of 
the pen) tend to vitiate public Taste, aud corrupt public Morals ? 

Do Charitable Institutions have a tendency to lessen rather 
than to angment the miseries of Community ? 

Should eapital punishments be abolished in the United States ? 

Was Brutus justifiable in the killing of Cesar ? 

Would it be possible, at the present time, considering the nat- 
ural disposition of man, to do away wars? 

Has a citizen a right to expatriate himself, without the per. 
mission of the government under which he lives ? 

ls the civilized more happy than the savage life ? 

Does the Spendthrift injure society more than the Miser ? 

Is it probable that the principal seat of the Arts and Sciences 
will be hereafter transferred to America ? 

Would it be good policy in the United States to encourage Do- 
mestie Manufactures to the exclusion of Foreign ? 

Has the eultivation of Eloquence been of advantage to the 
cause of Truth ? | 

Can the Immortality of the Soul be proved from the light of 
Nature ? 

The question respecting the Immortality of the Soul, was de- 
bated last Wednesday evening. Messrs. E. Robinson and C, 
Bushnell, and the Rev. G. T. BedeH, in the affirmalive— Messrs. 
J. Kortz and J. Strong, and the Rey. B. F. Stanton in the nega- 
live. 

The following is a brief summary of the arguments for and a- 
gainst the question, as stated above. 


AFFIRMATIVE. Human reason is in itself susceptible of cul- 
tivation, without the aid of revelation ; as appears from the pro~ 
gress made by ancient heathen nations, in the natural sciences— 
mathematies, natural philosophy, &c. none of which were deriv~ 
ed in the remotest degree from revejation. 

The question of the immortality of the soul, being a much 
more obvious consideration, must therefore have occupied the at- 
tention of mankind, had it never been revealed. 
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The natural, and moral arguments inits favor are the following: 

The immateriality of the sou), and its capability of acting when 
apparently disunited from the body ; asin dreams, somnambu- 
lism, and somniloquism. 

Its evident progress towards a point of acquisition, to which 
we have every reason to believe it does not arrive in this life. 

The nature of its powers, and the rapidity of its conceptions 
and transitions. 

The love of life itself, and the dread of annihilation. 


The imperfection of human happiness, or rather the imperfect 
distribution of rewards and punishments in this life. 
The universal consent of mankind. 





NEGATIVE, Altho’ the high attainments in mathematics, and 
natural science, and the phenomena of dreams &c. may serve to 
shew the existence of an active principle &c, yet they can never 
amount to proof of the immortality of that soul—because, it is 
believed, that no force of human reason can prove that the Al- 
mighty has not the power to destroy the soul as well as the 
body—or that, having the power, he does not destroy—bnt per- 
mits it to live through eternity. 

The ancient philosophers derived their belief in the immortal- 
ity of the soul from tradition——as appears from their own writings 
——because they confess ii had been believed of old. 

The dread of annihilation cannot be urged in tavor of the im- 
mortality of the soul, any more than could the fear of death in 
favour of the immortality of the body. 

‘The Revelation of God to Adam, Noah, Moses, &e. handed 
down from father to son—affords, according to Leland, Stack- 


house and others—the only moral certainty of the immortality of 
the soul—and that to this is owing the assent, as urged in the af- 
firmative, of those nations, who have not been blessed with the 
gospel of Christ-—-and if it was proved and known before--Jesus 
Christ could not be said to have brought it to light. 

The discussion was managed with ability and eloquence, and it is 
only to be regretted that it was protracted to such a length as to 
preclude the remarks which the President had intended to offer. 


On future occasions it is intended to take a more comprehen- 


sive view of the subjects discussed, and especially those of pect- 
liar interest. "i 





HORACE IN’ HUDSON .—No. 1. 


BOOK I.—ODE 4. 
“ Solvitur acris hiems,” &c. 


Dreap Winter, with his icy toes, 

His chilling breath, his frosty nose, 

3 Has left us in the lurch; 

And smiling Spring, with rosy face, 

Comes tripping cn, in every grace. 
Like belle deck’d out for church. 
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In vesture green the country clad 
Smiles, as though ’twere exceeding glad 
To break old Winter’s chain ; 

And Flora, with her beauteous throng, 
Trips gaily through the meads along, 
And now resumes her reign. 


Out from the stalls are turn’d each flock, 

The ploughman seeks his tow-cloth frock, 
And wields his whip in hand ;— 

The lazy oxen, onward, slow, 

Drag through the earth the heavy plough, 
Nor care for stern command. 


The boats, which Winter’s ice and storm 
Had laid in dry dock, free from harm, 
Again are launch’d from shore, 
And steam-boats, horse-boats, scows and all, 
With craft, from sloop to cock-boat small, 
' Delight the eye once more. 


The streets, which some few weeks ago 
Were fill’d with mud, with mire, with snow, 
Are now quite neat and clean ; 
And Beaux, and Belles, now loosed again 
From Winter’s chilling blast and rain, 
By hundreds here are seen. 


Come, then, my friend, this moment seize, 
And take your pleasure too, and ease, 
In this delightful season ; 
And, to add ane to my advice, 
I’ll give you freely, in a trice, 
A strong, substantial reason. 


You soon will find, that old dad Fate 
Will come like Sheriff through your gate, 
And rattle at your knocker ; 
Then, when he once gets in, you know, 
He taps your shoulder, and you go 
To Opep Gripizy’s Locker.* 





* From the original of Horace it would be more properly trans- 
lated ; 
“To Davy Jones’s Locker” — 


But we do not see why Davy Jones should get more credit than 
is due to him; and we have therefore chosen to paraphrase the 
‘* pallida mors” of Horace, by the words Opep Gripiey, rather 
than literally to translate it Davy Jones, 
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